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MASTER CLASS 
WITH SIGISWALD AND 
WIELAND KUIJKEN 

Master Class in 
Baroque Strings 

"So let us use historical study ... as a way 
of enlarging our understanding of old 
music ... but let our performing be free 
of historical-didactical tendencies for 
themselves: not the 'Letter' of History but 
the •Spirif." 

— Sigiswald Kuijken 
A master class in the performance of 
baroque stringed instruments: violin, viola 
da gamba, and bass gamba. Instruction is 
presented from the viewpoint that tech- 
niques and interpretation are inseparable 
from the historical context, and that 
baroque instruments in original condition, 
as well as historically accurate hand and 
body positions, should be used in the 
performance of music of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. 
The master class is open to performers 
and students of violin and viols and to the 
interested public. 



ity of California Berkeley 




BERKELEY: Feb. 22; Sat., 9:30 a.m.- 
12:30 p.m. and 2-5 p.m., 160 Kroeber Hall- 
7-10 p.m., Hertz Hall 

Fees: Performers, $70; auditor series, $25; 
single sessions, space permitting, $8.50 
per session (Sat. morning, afternoon, or 
evening). If you have questions, please 
telephone 642-4141 in Berkeley 
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RECORDEI 

We have DOLMETSCH recorders now in stock 
Also MOECK - AURA recorders 
Recorder-baroque flute-classic guitar instruction 
For more information, write or phone: 

new YORK RECORDER WORKSBOP 

61 Wood St.. San Francisco, Ca 941 18 (415) 563-1 
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WESTCOAST EARLY MUSIC 
SOCIETY PRESENTS 
A Workshop in Harpsichord 
Maintenance & Tuning 
with LARRY SNYDER 



musica ANxriquA 

phone and mail orders invited - 

2530 California Street 
san francisco, ca 94115 




Specialists in Medieval. 
Renaissance flc baroque Music 




sheet music 
instruments 

BOOKS 



Saturday, January 18, 1-4 p.m. 

Unitarian Fellowship Hall 

1924 Cedar Street, Berkeley 
info 525-5<)27 y 



FRONT COVER --depicts the noted 
tenth century "Guidonian Hand 11 , 
after the musician, Guido of Arezzo. 
Guido developed an early solfege 
sytem, using the parts of the hand 
for the do-re-mi; this greatly 
assisted sight-singing of unfamiliar 
music. This hand reoccurs fre- 
quently in manuals and theoretical 
works up to the seventeenth cen- 
tury . 

* $ $ $ * * $ * 



Charges Collier* 

Maker of Early Wind* 

P.O. Box 9441 
Berkeley, California 94709 
Tel. (415)845 6389 




SOMETHING MISSING? 

If you do not find a particular 
concert or event listed in WEMS 
this month, that is because no one 
informed us! If you have some- 
thing you feel should be included 
in the next issue, please contact 
WEMS . 
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DAVID W. LOCKE, Berkeley, CA 
RANDY McCARTY, Seattle, WA 
CRAIG MONSON, Berkeley, CA 
HARVEY STENSON, Vancouver, B.C. 
RICHARD TEMPLETON, Seattle 
E.R. TURNER, Vancouver, B.C. 

WESTCOAST EARLY MUSIC is 
published twelve times a year for 
its members by the WESTCOAST 
EARLY MUSIC SOCIETY. The 
magazine is owned by the Society 
and published under the direction 
and control of its board of direc- 
tors. Associate membership 
rate $5. 00 per year which includes 
subscription to the magazine. 
Deadlines for manuscripts and 
listings are the 15th of the prece- 
ding month. Address manuscripts 
to Editor, WESTCOAST EARLY 
MUSIC, 861 Arlington Blvd., El 
Cerrito, CA 94530; records for 
review to C. Monson, 1437A Wal- 
nut St., Berkeley, CA 94709; in- 
quiries and membership applica- 
tions to WEMS, 861 Arlington Bl. , 
El Cerrito, CA 94530. 

WESTCOAST EARLY MUSIC 
SOCIETY 

WEMS was founded in the 
spirit of cooperation among the 
West Coast early music communi- 
ty. To this end we have consis- 




tently attempted to treat all early 
music activities with equal respect 
and candor. WEMS is not interes- 
ted in printing negative criticism 
or reviews. Rather, our major 
goal is to enlarge man's positive 
understanding of the musical arts 
before 1750. 

We are interested in informed 
well-written articles and research 
on any aspect of early music for 
performers, builders, or scholars. 
Submit all manuscripts to editor. 

REGISTRY OF WESTCOAST EARLY 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENT MAKERS 
1974-1975 IS PUBLISHED 

With your copy of the January, 
1975 issue of WEM you will be re- 
ceiving your membership card and 
the 1974-75 issue of the Registry 
of Westcoast Early Musical Instru- 
ment Makers, which we hope will 
prove useful during the year. In 
December, 1975, we will be prin- 
ting an up-to-date, expanded 
makers 1 registry as well as a 
registry of Westcoast Early 
Music Instructors. In the Febru- 
ary issue and included in all new 
application forms will be a regis- 
try form for teachers and makers. 
At this time we are unsure if we 
will publish the registries sepa- 
rately or in one volume, but we 
tend to think two volumes would 
be more useful. 

- -Editor 



WESTCOAST CANADA 



After searching for places where one can learn to play early- 
instruments in British Columbia, we were amazed at how little instruc- 
tion is actually available. Of the three universities, only the Univer- 
sity of British Columbia has a large and well-established Collegium 
Musicum offering study in a full range of early ensemble and choral 
techniques; this under the direction of Professor John Sawyer and 
James Fankhauser. There is at U.B.C. a good musicology program 
allowing for research, etc. to the doctorate level and excellent private 
instruction in harpsichord, baroque violin, flute, and viols. The U. 
B.C. music library, which is very well stocked with books old and 
current, periodicals, journals, microfilm, and records is an indis- 
pensable source for information to everyone interested in early music. 
The Collegium at the University of Victoria has a fairly good collec- 
tion of instruments and, under the direction of Christine Mather, is 
gathering a wide reputation. Peggy Samson, who is well respected in 
Canada as a viola da gambist, directs early music workshops on the 
University campus each summer and these are becoming very popular; 
drawing enthusiasts from all over western Canada, (see article on 
Victoria's summer 1974 workshop in this issue -editor ) Simon Fraser 
University doesn't have a music department but artist-in- residence , 
David Skulski gives regular non-credit workshops in Renaissance 
music and the recorder. This season the Community Music School of 
Vancouver which specializes in teaching young children "methods" 
such as Kodaly and Suzuki and guiding them into a classical training 
as young adults, inaugurated their new baroque department by hiring 
Stanley Ritchie and Elizabeth Wright. 

Several community colleges in the province have started col- 
legium programs but as yet only Capilano College in North Vancouver 
has begun acquiring reproductions of early instruments in any number 
and, after ordering several instruments from Vancouver makers last 
year, they now have the beginning of a good collection. Collegium 
programs at the college level deserve much encouragement as they 
enable students to specialize at a younger age than in the past and often 
save them from the fate of many of today's early musicians who had 
to shed a classical training first. Even in the public schools recorders 
are appearing in ever -increasing numbers. 

Still, most school and university programs can really only open 
the door to the world of music, but the student himself must pursue 
the thorough study of the instrument of his choice. Private instruction 
can be had outside the educational system but there seems to be only 
a small handful of musicians who give lessons in early instruments. 



Ray Nurse and Brian Fitzgibbon give lute lessons; David Skulski, instruc- 
tion on historical winds; Richard Hawkins teaches baroque trumpet and 
cornetto and Stanley Ritchie and Carlo Novi, in their spare time, take 
a limited number of violin students. Patrick Wedd, Harvey Stenson, 
and Doreen Oke give organ and harpsichord lessons, and that's about 
it for private instruction 1 . The rest remains for the student to study 
and practise on his own. This may produce only soloists as there is 
no organised means by which young musicians can develop in an ensem- 
ble situation other than through the college collegiums. The Vancouver 
Society for Early Music, however, is planning a regular public lecture 
series and this, combined perhaps with early music workshops, could 
be a beginning to cultivating new, young talent in this area. Another 
encouraging development is the impromptu "lute seminars" chaired by 
Ray Nurse which may become a bi-monthly affair. The two last year 
drew students from as far away as Seattle and Victoria, who spent a 
full day together exchanging music, stringing advice, playing techniques, 
and performing in solo and duet recitals. Perhaps this new year will 
see the beginning of this kind of spontaneous but regular gathering of 
students of other instruments as well - an idea well worth developing'. 



E. R. T. 



AN INVITATION FROM ST. MARK'S CHURCH, BERKELEY 

If you are looking for a fine building for a solo recital or cham- 
ber concert, I would like to invite you to St. Mark's, Berkeley. This 
old building has a redwood interior which is particularly friendly to 
music, as well as a 15 -stop Flentrop organ located in the rear, on the 
main floor. The church is adjacent to the University of California, at 
Bancroft and Ellsworth, and has a parking garage. There is seating 
for about 400 people. 

The church requires no percentage of donations collected ex- 
cept for a fee of $25 for janitor and utilities. Because we want to en- 
courage use of our church especially for early music, the St. Mark's 
Choir Association invites you and your group. Contact David W. Locke, 
organist at St. Mark's Church, 2300 Bancroft Way, Berkeley 94704, 
Phone: 848-5107; or at home: 2244 Carleton, Berkeley 94704; phone: 
845-1058. 



DOULCE MEMOIRE IN JANUARY KPFA RADIO IN BERKELEY 



Ken Johnson's "Doulce Memoire" will broadcast the following 
programs in January on radio KPFA station, FM 94.1 in Berkeley: 
Tuesdays at 2 p.m. 



January 7 



January 14 
January 21 
January 28 



Several large-scale works of Heinrich Ignaz Franz 
Biber, composer for the famous orchestra of Count 
Liechtenstein-Kastelkoorn in the late 17th century. 
Six liturgical texts in settings by William Byrd and others 
Sacred songs and instrumental music of Luther's time 
14th century Italian music played by the Early Music 
Consort of London 
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KEYBOARD SUBJECTS 
by Harvey Stenson 

"ON REGISTRATION" 



In this first of a monthly series of articles on keyboard subjects, 
I should like to consider that bete noire of the harpsichordist, the 
question of registration. We all know that certain philosophy of regis- 
tration was developed in ihis century by Wanda Landowska, and that 
this philosophy is still quite common, given her great influence on vir- 
tually all harpsichordists well through the 1950' s. * 

Now, we agree that there were a number of reasons for the im- 
portance accorded to registration. First and perhaps most important 
was the great interest among musicians in colour, in timbre, in sono- 
rity per se, an interest quite predominant in traditional Western music 
since the time of Debussy, Strauss, and Stravinsky. Second, and a 
point perhaps not sufficiently realized, is the strong influence of the 
organ aesthetic, with its heavy emphasis on registration, particularly 
in France, in the 18th century as well as in the nineteenth. Take the 
fact that many harpsichordists in our own century have had back- 
grounds first in Organ (rather more often than in Piano), add to that 
the influence of the timbre -oriented organ aesthetic, and the result is 
obvious. Finally, there was a very practical consideration, that is, 
that the harsh sound of the steel -framed, high-tension-stringed instru- 
ment of the recent past encouraged frequent timbre changes forrelief ,? 

All the above information is generally taken for granted by 
harpsichordists of the so-called "authentic" leaning. We disagree 
completely with the Landowska approach and with the construction of 
the Pleyels and Neuperts which demand such an approach. But, al- 
though we are quick to laugh at certain specific ideas, such as the use 
of the 16-foot stop, have we really understood the most basic assump- 
tion behind the philosophy (sic 1 . ) of registration, and just how they are 
opposed to the harpsichord aesthetic of the baroque period? Judging 
from the comments of several of my colleagues, as well as from the 
discussions I have observed in harpsichord master classes and work- 
shops, both in North America and in Europe, I should say No. Many 
of these statements are contained in the chapter on registration in 
Howard Schott's manual, Playing the Harpsichord (London, Faber and 
Faber, 1971) and so I shall use that chapter as illustration for my 
argument. 

Schct t begins the chapter by stating that "ideally every harp- 
sichordist should be required to commence his studies on an instru- 
ment with only one 8-foot stop" (p. 180). I could not agree more, 
especially when I think of the counsels of Francois Couperin in l'Art 
de toucher le clavecin. 4 But Schott continues.' "I say this not because 
I believe in a colourless (sic!) grey treatment of the music. . . 11 (p. 180). 
And thus he falls into the trap of the Registration Principle. ^The 
colour heresy; one might call it. He then proceeds to discuss the 
possible use of the 4-foot played an octave lower as a solo stop(p.l83). 
6 




My immediate response was simply, why? What's the point, are two 
8 -foot stops not enough? In addition, as he does point out, this use 
of the 4 -foot poses other problems of balance between the different 
stops . 

Schott speaks of the use of the front 8 -foot and the 4 -foot in 
"gay dances or carillon pieces" (p. 184), and I think once again of 
Landowska and her complicated, contrived efforts to find the "right" 
registration. ("The duty of the performer is to provide this pertain 
characteristic] registration even at the price of great effort and diffi- 
culty. "^) I maintain that this great effort might better be spent exami- 
ning the subtleties of the piece of music itself. 

An then Schott continues by considering the uses of the peau de 
buffle stop, the 16-foot, and the buff stop. Again, I question the very 
relevancy of speculating on the use of the 16-foot and 4-foot together, 
or of the lute-stop and the 16-foot together, or of the peau de buffle 
and its "special dark quality with a rich, full sound" (p. 185) when 
blended with the 4-foot. Why all this concern with timbre? 
(The second half of this article will appear next month. ) 

REFERENCES 

1. Landowska's influence is most justifiable, since she seems to have 
been by far the most charismatic person involved in early music in 
this century. 

2. A parallel can certainly be drawn with the dull, "tubby" sounds of 
organs built in the early 1900' s and the consequent need to change 
stops frequently. 

3. I might say that there are many fine things in this book, and that I 
agree in principle with nearly all of its main ideas, the notable 
exception being the ideas on registration'. I shall hope in future ar- 
ticles to discuss other parts of the book, since many harpsichordists 
have quite unfairly dismissed it as not being "serious." 

4. Ed. Anna Linde, Wiesbaden, Ed. Breitkofp, 1933, pp. 11-12. 

5. Landowska in Music , ed. Denise Restout, New York, Stein and Day, 
1969, p. 378. 

(HARVEY STENSON is a harpsichordist in Vancouver, British Colum- 
bia. He holds an A.B. from Brown, a Mus . M. in Organ from Syra- 
cuse, and a first prize in Harpsichord from the Conservatoire de Mon- 
treal. He has taught Harpsichord at Sir George Williams University, 
Montreal, and is now on the staff of Vancouver City College. Mr. 
Stenson has an active concert schedule, both as solo harpsichordist 
and in chamber music ensembles, both in the East and the West, but 
particularly with the Vancouver Society for Early Music. He is par- 
ticularly interested in French harpsichord music of the 17th and 18th 
centuries, and in English virginal music. He has studied harpsichord 
with Kenneth Gilbert and organ with Marie -Claire Alain, both in Paris. ) 
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NOTES FROM A PROGRAM - A QUIN- 
CENTENARY CELEBRATION - Nov. 16 

University of California, Berkeley GUILLAUME DUFAY 

by Craig Monson d. 1474 

"Guielmo Dufay. . . Luna totius musicae atque cantorum lumine" 

M Guillaume Dufay, moon of all music, light of all singers," 
wrote Loyset Compere in his celebrated motet Omnium bonorum . Com- 
pere gave Dufay the place of honor above all composers, thereby set- 
ting an example to be followed by poets and musicians for the rest of 
the 1400s. For our own generation Dufay occupies an ambiguous posi- 
tion between those classifications beloved of historians, fI medieval n 
and "Renaissance 11 . For during Dufay f s long creative lifetime of 
nearly three quarters of a century the appearance of western music 
altered so radically that a few years after Dufay 1 s death the musical 
theorist Joannes Tinctoris wrote in his Proportionale Musices M At this 
time, consequently, the possibilities of our music have been so mar- 
yelously increased that there appears to be a new art, if I may so call 
it. M Though schooled in the venerable musical tradition of fourteenth- 
century France, Dufay was instrumental in the creation of Tinctoris 1 
ars nova". 

Dufay received his earliest musical training as a chorister at 
Cambrai cathedral from 1409 until 1414. Shortly thereafter, like so 
many Northern composers of the Renaissance, the young Dufay chose 
to try his fortunes in Italy. His Mis sa Sine Nomine, though probably 
written during Dufay's earliest years in the south, nevertheless 
strongly betrays his northern upbringing. The strong rhythmic drive 
in swinging c/8s", introducing all manner of rhythmic irregularities 
between the rigid downbeats, the rather gritty interaction of the indi- 
vidual lines, the relative absence of thirds and sixths, and the occa- 
sional untoward harmonies, all betray Dufay 1 s debt to his medieval 
forebearers. 

Dufay 1 s promise did not long go unrecognized in Italy. By 1421 
he had been drafted into the service of the wealthy and powerful Mala- 
testa family of Fimini. Three occasional pieces testify to an affiliation 
with the Malatestas which lasted until 1426. In the massive Apostolo 
glorioso composed in 1426 at the behest of Pandolfo Malatesta, Arch- 
bishop of Patras, for the consecration of the church of St. Andrew, 
Dufay turned to the most solemn of the medieval forms, the isorhythmic 
motet, with its strictly laid -out rhythmic structure. As if to prove his 
technical prowess, the young composer not only expanded the texture of 
five voices; but also extended strict isorhythm to all of them. True to 
medieval practice, the composer provides two separate texts to be sung 
simultaneously by the vocal parts. 

By 1439 Dufay had returned to his native Cambrai, where he had 
been appointed canon in 1436 and where he remained for the rest of his 
life save for another prolonged visit to Savoy in the 1450s. His later 
years saw little decrease in his fame. The Chapter of Cambrai made 
special provisions for the copying of his work. In 1467, Antonio Squar- 
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cialupi, organist of Santa Maria del Fiore since its consecration thirty 
years before, wrote at the behest of Lorenzo Medici, who wished the 
aging composer to set some of his verses. Two years before Dufay s 
death, when Pierre de Ranchicourt, the influential Bishop of Arras, 
visited Cambrai to consecrate the new cathedral he stayed as a guest 
in the composer's house, where he was entertained as lavishly as the 
Church permitted on a Friday evening. 

By the middle of the fifteenth century the old and venerable iso- 
rhythmic motet had become a fossil. The Lamentatio seems to have 
been Dufay 1 s last exercise in that form. His interest in sacred com- 
position shifted instead to the Ordinary of the Mass. While not the 
first to set the movements of the Ordinary as a unified cycle (the origi- 
nal stimulus seems to derive from across the Channel), Dufay was 
certainly the first to explore fully the possibilities of the form. In the 
four cyclic Masses composed during the last twenty -five years of his 
life Dufay links the five movements through a recurrent cantus firmus 
in the tenor part. While this unifying feature might not be readily per- 
ceptible to the average listener (especially since the cantus firmus was 
subjected to all kinds of manipulation for the repetitions - performed 
in longer or shorter note values, or even sung backwards as in the 
last section of the Agnus Dei of the Missa L 1 Homme Arme ), the use of 
the same phrase to pen each movement served as another, more recog- 
nizable unifying feature. 

The first experimenters with the cyclic Mass had drawn upon 
the sacred chant repertory for their recurrent tenor parts. Dufay en- 
larged the range of possibilities by turning to secular melodies as 
well, a practice which later composers frequently emulated. In his 
cycle based upon the extremely popular but somewhat enigmatic secu- 
lar tune, L 1 Homme Arme (used as a cantus firmus by composers 
throughout the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, and even as late as 
Carissimi), Dufay unites the Kyrie and Agnus Dei especially closely 
by an additional link - the last few bars of the Kyrie reappear at the 
conclusion to the Agnus Dei, where, after having been heard in retro- 
grade, the L' Homme Arme tune finally rings out at the top of the tenor 
range in a straightforward and readily perceptible setting. 

In his last years the aging canon of Cambrai began to make the 
kind of preparations for eternity befitting someone of his august posi- 
tion. He personally selected the spot for his burial in the cathedral, 
and supervised the carving of his tombstone. In the will written a few 
months before his death he requested his own Requiem (now lost) to be 
performed at his funeral; for which all the candles in the cathedral 
were to be lit and the bells rung. For his last hour, after receiving 
extreme unction, he requested the hymn, Magno salutis gaudio and his 
famous and oft-heard motet, Ave Regina Coelorum , with its personal 
supplications, "have pity on your dying Dufay M and M Dufay prays that 
his death may be a good one". But the end came at an inopportune 
time, and Ave Regina Coelorum had to be saved for the funeral 
instead . 

(Dr. Monson is currently an Associate in Music , University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley) 
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UNIVERSITY OF VICTORIA EARLY MUSIC WORKSHOP 
Reviewed by Richard Templeton 

The Victoria Workshop was a first time experience of this sort 
for me and a delightful, eventful* and economical way to spend a week's 
vacation. From the adventuresome aura of a ferry ride to a foreign 
clime, to the lawn-filled campus enveloped in daily sunshine, the fine 
beef and kidney pie at the Medieval Inn (our waitress was not so front- 
ally endowed as their ads implied, but adequately charming and patient 
with our group), a warm-enough salt water beach for the vigorous, the 
gorgeous acoustics for singing and consorting in the music building 
main hallway, the rescue from Sunday night starvation by Christel 
Thielmann- -all these delicious tidbits were icing on the very substantial 
cake of the faculty and the music. 

There were upwards of 120 attending the Workshop. Nearly 40 
were gamba players and one registered for harpsichord. Over fifty 
people came from British Columbia, nearly thirty from California and 
about two dozen were from the Pacific Northwest. All in all three 
provinces and ten states were represented, including one from Phila- 
delphia. 

The faculty to me, as a participant in recorder classes, the 
Renaissance band and the Renaissance dancing, was simply marvelous. 
From the multi -talented and indefatigable director, Christine Mather 
and the inquiringly interesting and knowledgeable Czech composer, 
Rudolph Komorous to our youthfully charming and musicianly consort 
leader, Jane Baldwin, my cup ranneth over --in the classes and at the 
faculty recitals. 

The quite busy schedule with a few variations was as follows: 
Each morning began with technique classes. Elementary recorder 
classes were taught by Lanny Pollet, and viol beginners by Christel 
Thielmann. More advanced recorder classes were taught alternatively 
by Shirley Marcus, Peter Seibert, and Paul Palmer. There seemed a 
certain unique advantage to a rotation of teachers. There was the 
accessible and unobtrusive professionalism of Shirley Marcus, the 
wise eclecticism . of Peter Seibert, and the mature integration of 
emotion and intellect in the young and exciting Paul Palmer. 

The second period each morning consisted of a sonata and trio 
master class or the first group of one-to-a-part consorts, according 
to your choice. In the recorder master classes, occasionally blessed 
with some fine gamba, c ontinuo-ing, it behooves me to mention with 
admiration the complementary harpsichord continuo work of Peggy 
Palmer with recorder players of all styles and abilities. I quickly add 
that the general level of playing of participants, both recorders and 
viols, seemed very high to me. I still remember Beryl Hardstaff's 
liquid and haunting Triste from Telemann's Sonata in f minor. 

The first class after lunch was an all workshop lecture period. 
Monday consisted of an excellent musicological exposition of Baroque 
and Renaissance ornamentation by Gordon Rowley. Tuesday's lecture 
was an introduction to contemporary notation. To the brave and wise 
who so chose, the latter half of the week's lecture periods provided the 
rare privilege of learning to play parts of a work in modern notation 
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under the inspiring guidance of the composer, Rudolph Komorous. I do 
believe there is a significant bond between much of today's avant garde 
music and early music. It but remains for early music enthusiasts, 
who are not merely museum rummagers, to bring that bond to artistic 
and humane fruition. 

The remainder of the afternoon each day was delightfully occu- 
pied by Renaissance dancing, Renaissance banding, and two more groups 
of consorts. My remarks on these are omitted only because of space, 
not to any lack of noteworthiness. 

To those who could stand the surfeit of joy (there were about 40 
or 50 each night), early evenings were occupied by the workshop choir 
under the astute direction and gallant fun of Peter Seibert. Without ever 
saying so, he elicits from us the remembrance that the voice is the 
greatest instrument. (I would like to see singing and choral conducting 
achieve the status it deserves in early music workshops). 

Spare time, for those with the irrepressible energy --and there 
were many --was taken up with informal and convivial recorder and 
viol consorting and practicing on lawns, courtyards, residences, and 
foyers. # 

THE SEATTLE SCENE by Randy McCarty 

Although coverage of Washington early music activities has been 
sparse in this publication (mainly because of my own inabilities to meet 
Kathleen's deadlines), there have been things happening in the Seattle 
area which WEMS readers might like to know about. Here follows a 
brief summary of the past few month's activities. 

November's early music offerings were centered around St. 
Mark's Cathedral (Episcopal), whose music program, under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Peter Hallock, has long been known for its presentation of 
early music. The Cathedral's All Saints Festival featured a reconstruc- 
tion of a fifteenth century High Mass, with authentic ritual, vestments, 
and music. Liturgical pieces by Guillaume Dufay and a mass by Jacobus 
Obrecht were performed by the Cathedral Choir and the Cathedral Renais- 
sance Wind Band, an ensemble of cornetts, shawms, and sackbuts. A 
large percentage of the thousand in attendance at the Mass came in ap- 
propriate costumes. 

The Quincentenary of the death of Guillaume Dufay was comme- 
morated at St. Mark's with two presentations of Dufay's music, federal 
hymns and mass movements were sung at the Office of Compline, with 
shawms and sackbuts doubling the voices of the all -male St. Augustine 
Singers, who have sung medieval and Renaissance vocal music at Com- 
pline at St. Mark's every Sunday evening since 1956. (The Compline 
service is broadcast live in Seattle, and by delayed broadcast in Port- 
land, Oregon, and Rochester, NY, and attracts congregations of 700 
and more to the Cathedral. ) An informal concert of Dufay's secular 
muisc was produced jointly by Alia Musica and the Western Wynde Con- 
sort, also at St. Mark's. 

Portland harpsichordist Margaret Irwin-Brandon (who played 
continuo for St. Mark's Messiah ) performed J.S. Bach's "Goldberg 
Variations" in the Cathedral to an enthusiastic crowd; the first time a 
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harpsichord recital has been presented in the vast expanse and five 
seconds of reverberation of the Cathedral. Ms. Irwin- Brandon was 
c o-founder (with Timothy Swain) of the Early Music Calliope of Port- 
land. Meg will be moving to Europe this month- -the Pacific North- 
west will miss her. 

In December the Seattle Recorder Society held a workshop in 
Renaissance dances in conjunction with its December meeting. Randy 
McCarty led the Society's members in some dance music (a massed 
band of viols, buzzies, recorders, and pe reus sions - -ove r a hundred 
players.'); half the players then danced the music they had just 
played, accompanied by the remaining players. Assisting in the 
dances were members of the Society for Creative Anachronism's 
dance troupe, who also performed at the St. Mark's festival as well 
as other public functions. 

The Advent season always sees a large number of pe rformances 
of G.F. Handel's oratorio Messiah . The most notable in Seattle was 
again at St. Mark's Cathedral- -the only one in the area done with the 
original instrumentation, and with ornamentation and other perform- 
ance practices appropriate to Handel's music. Peter Hallock con- 
ducted and sang the alto (countertenor) solos; the performance was 
also broadcast. 

Upcoming events in the Seattle area include three complimen- 
tary concerts by the Western VVynde Consort in February and March, 
two made possible by a grant from the Seattle Arts Commission, and 
another by the Seattle Parks Department. St. Mark's will present 
J.S. Bach's "St. John Passion" in March, with the original instru- 
mentation, and in June the Northwest Regional Convention of the 
American Guild of Organists (in Tacoma) will feature recitals and 
workshops by notable performers and scholars from Europe and 
America, as well as a performance by the Western Wynde Consort. 



WESTCOASX EARLY MUSIC 
SOCIETY PRESENTS 

LYNNE ALEXANDER, 
harps ichord 
and 
MARY CYR 

viola da gamba 
in a concert of baroque music 




Saturday, January 18, 8 p.m. 
Unitarian Fellowship Hall 
1924 Cedar St. , Berkeley 
$2.50/$2 WEMS members 

Information: 525-5627 
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WORKSHOP IN HARPSICHORD 
MAINTENANCE AND TUNING 
JANUARY 18 IN BERKELEY 

Larry Snyder, harpsichord 
maker in Davis, California, will 
present a workshop/lecture - 
discussion on harpsichord main- 
tenance on Saturday, January 18, 
1-4 p.m. at Unitarian Fellowship 
Hall, 1924 Cedar Street, Berkeley. 
The lecture /discussion is inten- 
ded for the harpsichord owner 
who wishes to keep his own in- 
strument in good working order. 
The emphasis will be on a thcra^i 
understanding of how and why a 
harpsichord works as it does, as 
well as the proper order of opera 
tion, so that the relatively simple 
tasks of voicing and regulation 
seem as clear as they are. Pro- 
cedures, equipment, and quick 
repairs will be discussed in de- 
tail. 

Mr. Snyder is a former mu- 
sical finisher for William Dowd 
of Boston. 

Cost of the workshop is $5 
and you may enroll by sending 
your fee to WEMS, 861 Arlington 
Blvd., El Cerrito, CA 94530. 



I wish to enroll in the Workshop 
in Harpsichord Maintenance & 
Tuning, January 18: 
NAME 

ADDRESS 



CLASSIFIED 



INSTRUCTION IN BAROQUE 
FLUTE and baroque performance 
practice on modern flute. All 
levels. Kathleen Kraft. 8 4 8-39 5 5. 

Berkeley 

KEPLICA ITALIAN HARPSICHORD 
FOR SALE; GG / BB-c' 1 1 ; $2500, 
Sandy Fontwit, Big Sur, CA 93920 

(408)667-2396. 

WANTED TO BUY, RENT, OR 
BORROW: tenor and bass sackbutts, 
alto, tenor and bass dulzians, tenor 
and bass shawms. Contact Jack 
Ashworth, 1037 Waverley, Palo 
Alto, CA 94301. Tel: (415)321-0247 . 
FOR PRIVATE LESSONS WITH 
SIGISWALD & WIELAND KUIJKEN 
-- baroque violin/gamba specialists - 
Berkeley, Feb. 23,24,26, contact 
Lee McRae (415)848-9951. 2130 
Carleton St. , Berkeley 94704. 
WANTED-CELLO OF MATURE 
YEARS and Refined Elegance. 
$3,000.00 limit-(707)545-55l6 

Collect-- 

PRECISION PATTERNS OF ANTIQUE 
HARPSICHORDS for the builder or 
organologist. Bull, Ruckers, 
Perticis instruments. Send $1- 
for descriptive brochure to R.K. 
Lee, 353 School St. , Watertown, 

Mass. 02172 

CLASSIFIED AD RATES PER ESUE 
$1/15 words and 10^/word over 15. 
Payment in advance required. 




